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Small as the “‘ Freeling ”’ was for crossing the 
Atlantic, her size rendered her very suitable for 
navigating between the various islands., She 
would often beat to windward in and out 
amongst the coral reefs, handy as the liveliest 
cutter in the Cowes yatch squadron, and much 
to the astonishment and delight of the native 
pilots. 

It is not needful for us to describe the various 
religious engagements at Honolulu, and other 
places in this group. The same warm welcome 
awaited him from the resident missionaries, 
from the different governors and chiefs, and 
from the natives of all classes. At Honolulu, 
he held a “Quaker meeting,” with upwards 
of 4,000 persons present. The heat was al- 
most insupportable, the people standing as close 
as they could pack together, and paying deep 
attention to the Gospel message, which he there 

roclaimed. Similar satisfactory meetings were 

eld amongst the shipping in harbor. He also 
visited the various schools in the islands. At 
Hawaii he had a long and very important inter- 
view with the king, putting him in possession 
of his opinion on the real state of things on the 
island, and apprizing him of the artful designs 
of those who were prejudicing him against the 
missionaries, &c., &c., ‘ to which (says D. W.) 
he listened with great attention.”” At Honolu- 
lu, he attended the annual gathering of all the 
Sandwich Island missonaries, with some of their 
families, aad was largely engaged in extending 
counsel and comfort to these isolated laborers in 
the vineyard of Christ. 
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“Under the overshadowing of that power 
which maketh not afraid, I had much to express 
to them, in great plainness of speech, and re- 
minding them, also, of the many blessed seasons 
we had been permitted to witness together, 
when the Divine presence was as a crown and 
diadem over those large assemblies of the people. 
On the following day, being again met together, 
the senior missionary, on behalf of all, delivered 
an address on the subject of our visit, express- 
ing their satisfaction in terms of applause, 
perhaps better forgotten by us than remem- 
bered.” 

His usual mode of proceeding was to have 
his certificates from England read, setting forth 
the reasons of his coming amongst them :— 

‘*] have sailed over the trackless ocean dur- 
ing many moons, to visit you (he tells the Tahi- 
tians), and the desire of my heart is that the 
Gospel may not be to you an empty sound, or a 
mere outward declaration of good things, but 
that you may believe, repent and obey it; and 
that it may be to you, indeed, the ‘ power of 
God unto salvation.” Unless you come to hear 
the voice of the true Shepherd, and know it for 
yourselves, you can never be His sheep, nor be 
known of Him.” 

“Your address astonished us last Sabbath 
day (said a native). I thought you had got the 
Bible in your head. Your visit is not like Cap- 
tain Cooke;—he said we were the greatest 
thieves he had met with, and shot several of us; 
but yours is all in love to our souls.” 

His visit to the body of professed heathens 
at Mua is noteworthy. They refused to hear 
any missionary ; and, therefore, uninvited, and 
without interpreter, D. Wheeler, with his son 
Charles, armed only with an umbrella, landed 
on this hostile territory, whilst from behind the 
fencing some twenty muskets were levelled at 
them, ready to fire in case of any affray. He 
went up, and sat alongside the chieftain, who 
knew very few words of English. Finding 
conversation decidedly difficult under these cir- 
cumstances, the chief requested that the mis- 
sionary might be sent for. On his coming, af- 
ter some general remarks, D. Wheeler requested 
his certificates might be read, and then pro- 
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ceeded to tell them all, that the God whom he 
served was a (iod of love and mercy, who “ will- 
eth not the death of a sinner.” ‘That he was 
not satisfied to leave their island, without tell- 
ing them of the good things God hath prepared 
for those who love Him; with much more toa 
like effect. When he had finished, and sat 
down, the chief’s countenance was entirely 
changed. ‘ You have done well,” said he, “in 
coming.” At Tongataboo he also penetrated 
into the domain of the heathen chief Fakaforma. 
After declaring to him the Gospel of Christ— 
‘‘] know very well it is true,” said he, “ but I 
am tvo great a sinner to be saved. I must re- 
main as I am.” He shook hands very kindly at 
parting, with thanks for the visit, and they part- 
ed, says D. W., “ better friends than we met.” 

The “ Freeling ” was gladly used by the mis- 
sionaries, for visiting the different islands under 
theireare. Once, after weighing anchor, when 
three miles from shore, they were hailed by a 
canoe with a wedding couple on board, who 
wished to be married before the missionary left. 
The rolling sea rendering it impossible for them 
to stand in the canoe whilst the ceremony was 
being performed, they availed of the cabin of 
the * Freeling,” where, drenched by salt water, 
and holding on by the table and each other, the 
happy pair went through the religious ceremo- 
ny, under difficulties which would have dis- 
mnayed or discouraged many a European lover. 

They next visited the Friendly Isles, where 
D. W.’s certificates were read, and large audi- 
ences, often of 2000 to 3000 natives and chil- 
dren, were gathered together for public worship, 
and to welcome this brother from a far-off land. 
He tells us ‘‘the spring of the everlasting 
Gospel flowed freely to this people, and in its 
authority he was enabled to plead with them 
that they might be reconciled unto God for 
Christ’s sake.” . 

After taking leave of this much loved and 
interesting group, the galiant little schooner 
once more shipped a pilot, weighed anchor, and 
with a short wind steered her course through 
the wide-spreading reefs again into the broad 
ocean beyond, and, after a furtnight’s passage, 
dropped anchor off the shores of New Zealand. 

“To-day,” he thus writes in his diary, ‘is 
the third anniversary of our leaving Loadon. 
Many have been the trials and conflicts per- 
mitted to overtake us; but abundantly more 
have been the mercies of the Lord, overshadow- 
ing us by night and by day. There has been 
no lack of any needful thing; all our wants 
have been abundantly supplied, and that loving- 
kindness which is better than life has at sea- 
sons been eminently displayed for our comfort 
and consolation, causing the Lord’s own work 
to praise him, and enabling us to give thanks.” 

Again aided by his kind friends the mission- 
aries, D. W. held many glorious meetings in 
New Zealand, amongst attentive natives, with 
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whom the news of his visits to the islands of 
the South Seas proved a ready passport. One 
of the chiefs, lying on the ground, and asking, 
* Did the peopie of those islands listen ?” and the 
reply being in the affirmative, he retired to his 
hut, and soon c.me forth dressed, and made his 
way straight to the meeting appoiated. Before 
leaving, Daniel Wheeler prepared a written 
address to the missionaries on that island, which 
was very cordially accepted by them, and ac- 
knowledged in a letter from the members of 
the “Church of England Mission” there. 
“One effect,” they write, “of your visit to 
New Zealand has been to remind us that, 
though there are ‘ differences of administration,’ 
it is the same Spirit which animates the whole 
of Christ’s mystical body—‘ the church of the 
first-born whose names are registered in heaven.’ 
...+. » We trust that at the ‘last day’ it may 
be found that your sojourn here has not been 
in vaia.” 

They now sailed for Hobart Town and 
Sydney; at both of which places they held 
various religious meetings with the inhabitants, 
and obtained important interviews with the 
Governor and other state authorities in Austra- 
lia. D. Wheeler's mission service in the Pacific 
was now brought to a close, and with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude and thanksgiving 
unto Him who had so bounteously preserved 
and been with him throughout his perilous 
jouryey, he engaged berths on board the Lloyd’s 
packet ship for England. The ‘“‘ Henry Free- 
ling” being sold at Sydney, and her crew dis- 
charged, there remained no further hindrance, 
and with a peaceful conscience he joyfully 
looked towards his long deserted home. But 
the fond domestic circle, once before stripped, 
was never again to meet on earth. Before sail- 
ing, he received the afflictive tidings of the 
death of his eldest son William, who was man- 
aging his affairs in Russia; and shortly after- 
wards that his beloved daughter Jane had been 
also gathered into the arms of everlasting 
mercy. Sudden and overwhelming as this in- 
telligence was for a time, “ yet,” says he, “ the 
mercy of our Heavenly Father soon changed the 
strain of sorrow into that of adoration and 
thanksgiving—binding up all the wounds of 
affliction in the healing virtue of his everlasting 
love.’’ 

The “ Lloyd” arrived safely in England on 
the Ist of Fifth month, 1838, and the veteran 
soldier of Christ, now in his 66th year, was 
once again restored to the bosom of his shat- 
tered family and friends. 

And now, before portraying the last era of 
this eventful life, let us strive to measure some 
of the work which he had accomplished. Little 
enough, some may say. Five years of hard 
labor, perilous adventure, heavy outlay of money 
and care, and how much residuum? Where 
and what are the results ? 
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Ist. Personal—He gained by a willing 
obedience to his Lord’s command that peace 
which passeth understanding—a joy which no 
man could take from him. Reader! canst thou 
not name some within thy own circle who have 
labored harder for an end less comforting in this 
world, to say nothing of the promised rest 
within the pearl gates beyond ? 

2dly. Outlay.—Is there a single month in 
the year in which one hundred-fold more ex- 
penditure is not incurred fof an object a bhun- 
dred-fold less glorious, less noble? Can even the 
outlay on the noblest scientific discoveries, 
North-west Passage, or Nile Sources, compare 
in importance with the interests of souls im- 
mortal ? 

3dly. Result—How great these are can 

alone be known beyond the portals of the grave; 
but look for a moment at the prodad/e results 
of such a mission. There is a large population 
of professing Christians in the South Sea Islands. 
What practical evidences are displayed by the 
Protestants who frequent their ports? Is it not 
the loud and grievous complaint of all the local 
missionaries, that out of the hundreds of English 
vessels which visit them, the great majority of 
their so-called Christian crews are notorious for 
the vice, immorality, and drunkenness which 
they bring to these islands, and that there is 
searcely one which displays before their view the 
sanctity and purity of the Christian life? Asa 
model example, therefore, the visit of an 
Englishman so sensitively alive to their trials 
and temptations, tender-hearted, yet leaving a 
beloved family at home—fond of ease, yet 
braving the fiercest gales of the restless Pacific 
in a little craft, out of pure love to them and 
for their own good, risking hy 'th and life—lL 
say sach an instance openly displayed before 
their eyes, is a practical lesson of the power of 
religion on the mind which would live before 
them when his words were perhaps long forgot- 
ten, and would confirm the halting faith of the 
quick-sighted natives who look about for 
example and for fruits in those professing the 
Christian name. 

Picture once more the isolated men who have 
taken up their abode as missionaries in these 
far-off islkes—who, with their wives and chil- 
dren, are almost cut off from Christian inter- 
course with white people; and then realize, if 
you can, the thrill of joy which would animate 
the soul, when told thata man of blameless 
life and Christian walk had left all that was 
dear to him, for the sake of cheering them in 
their solitary and often cheerless labor? What 
marvel that these good men held out the right 
band of fellowship to him? What marvel that 
the visit of a man so tender in spirit, so sym- 
pathising, and withal so truthful, so open and 
80 discreet, should, under God’s blessing, have 
helped to lift up the hands that hung down, 
and to confirm the feeble knees! Taken there- 





















fore with reference to himself, to the natives, to 
the missionaries, or to the blessed cause he went 
forth to advocate, it seems to me that this five 
years’ ocean wandering was rich indeed in prom- 
ise, and most rich in blessing. May the great 
Head of the Church be pleased to send forth 
again and again, and to endue with a like wis 
dom and humility, many more laborers out of 
the same part of His vineyard, to accomplish a 
like work—trusting in Him who so marvellously 
sustained this faithful servant through every 
season of trial apd conflict, and delivered him 
out of every distress: that the thaoksgiving of 
many may redound to His praise to whom the 
kingdom and the power and the glory forever 
belong. 
(To be concluded.) 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Report of the Committee Appointed to Correspond with 
Friends Abroad. 

The Committee who correspond with Friends 
ia foreign parts, have but little out of the usual 
course to report. 

They bave received and read the minutes of 
the Two Months’ Meeting of Pyrmont and 
Minden. The number of members at the for- 
mer place is now very small. At Minden there 
is a much larger company. Their minutes of 
proceeding contain regular Answers to the Que- 
ries in accordance with a plan which they have 
now uviformly adopted for many years. It is 
interesting to believe that these periodical re- 
views of their position have a useful influence 
upon the character of our dear friends in those 
parts. 

In reference to the attendance of meetings 
for worship, to the preservation of love, and to 
the upholding of our several religious testimo- 
nies, though there are some exceptions, yet we 
believe the state of things is not more discour- 
aging among them than in years past. The 
school at Minden is now but small, there being 
only nine scholars, but the report of a recent 
examination is satisfactory. 

Answers to the Queries have been received 
from the Two Months’ Meeting, held at Conge- 
nies the Ist of the Fourth month last, by which 
it appears that meetings for worship are held on 
First day at Fontanés, Congenies, Nismes and 
St. Gilles. The particulars conveyed in theAn- 
swers to the other Queries do not present a more 
discouraging account of their situation ia other 
respects than was sent to us in former years. 

Our Friends of Stavanger have, as heretofore, 
sent us an interesting report of their circum- 
stances. It is of that character that we present 
it entire to the Meeting for Safferings : 

(Translation. ) 

“To the Committee for Sufferings in London, 
who correspond with Friends in foreigu 
lands.” 

‘¢ From your Epistles, gladly welcomed, which 
we have from time to time received, we fiad 
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that you receive with pleasure the yearly ac-| ness, and we rejoice in being able to say Friends 





counts which we have sent to you respecting are preserved in unity and brotherly love ; and 
our Society, and that you continue to wish usto herein we have been favored to attend to the 
write to you in this manner; we, therefore, do’ affairs of the Church in our usual meetings for 
not neglect to send you the following account discipline, which are regularly held six times a 


of the state of our Society. 


It is our heavy lot almost every year to be 


obliged to part with brethren and sisters who go er in love and unity. 


over to America. We feel the loss of those 


faithful friends who thus leave us ; but yet we 
have been glad to hear that most of those who, 
of later time, have left us, have taken up their 
residence in the neighborhood of Legrand {teach and lead us all untoalltruth. There are 
Monthly Meeting, Marshall county, Lowa, where, | those amongst us who remember a long time 
we believe, they are under the care of Friends,| that passed, wherein Friends met together for 
and hope they will grow and advance in the| Divine Worship without any audible preaching 
pure life of the truth, and be one another's com- | or service in the Gospel. 


fort and joy in the Lord. 
Society, we seem to have suffered the loss of 


not a few of our friends, yet we see others come 
in their place, and our little Society has, not-| space of time, meetings for worship were held 
withstanding this (withdrawal), increased in| aimost exclusively in silence 


number, as the following shows : 


as members; and we suppose an equal number] name of the Lord. 


are not members of the Society.”’* 


larly held on the First-day of the week : 


Tvedtin Strandsogn, Dalen on Randé, Noessa | life and happiness. 


on Neerstrand, Stagland in Skjoldsogn, Sévde, 
Vinje in Voss, Regelstad on Finné, Tednces in 
Erfjord, Tedneland on Neerstrand, Stélen in|“ Signed on behalf of the Committee in a Meet 
Tysversogn, Réldal, Réisland in Qvinnesdal, 


and also in Bergen. 


“We have to acknowledge, with gratitude, your 
kindness in the assistance you affurd us for the 


education of the young. 
try reside, for the most part, far from one th 


Friends in the coun- 


another, sometimes a single family in a place, 
and, therefore, it has been difficult for us to give 
their children the education they require. The 
time is approaching when we think of building 
a house specially for a school, in the hope that 
this might contribute the better to forward this 


object so needful for the Society. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding our various 


weaknesses 


and iofirmities, which we must, with humility, 
confess, yet has the Lord been gracious unto us| as symbols, through which God seeks to re- 


and upheld us to this day. We have great|veal Himself, and lay open His mind and heart 
cause to thank His exalted name for His good-|to men, for their sanctification. But these 





are members. 


* The meaning of this sentence is, that there are 
as many additional attenders of meetings as there| OP 


R. D. 


ear. 


“ Precious it is for brethren to dwell togeth- 





He is the same _— 


‘ May our hearts be more 
}and more expanded in love to our God and Sa- 
viour, remembering what He has done for our 
sakes who died for us. 
day and to-day, almighty and willing to 


elp, 


In the space of time 


But although, as a] from 1822 till 1846, that is twenty four years, 


Nowe Society here had no visit of any Minister of 
the Gospel from beyond the sea, and in this 


But it is precious 


to remember how the light arose for them that 

“Our Society was, for the first time, estab-| sat in darkness, life broke forth as from death, 
lished in this place in the year 1818, and there} the anointing from the Lord taught and in- 
were then 8 members; in 1825, 10 members ;|structed, and the few poor in spirit could say, 
in 1835, 9 members; in 1845, 41 members;|‘The Lord is my Shepherd ;’ for, in the latter 
in 1855, 96 members; in 1865, 166 members,| years of this period, the Society increased in 
children included ; and in the past year, since | number, and we trust also in the saving knowl- 
we last wrote to you, eight have been received | edge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Blessed be the 


But we have also seen fruit 
attend our meetings for Divine Worship, who] from the many precious visits we have had of 
Gospel Ministers from England and America; 

“In Stavanger, meetings for Divine Worship] and it rejoices us when we hear that any true 
are regularly kept up on First and Fifth days} Minister of the Gospel thinks of visiting us. 
in the week, and in the following places in the} May but the Lord be praised in all; thus will 
country, meetings for Divine Worship are regu-| His fatherly blessing and preservation be our 
portion here in time, and, in the end, everlasting 


“In the love of Christ, we remain 
‘‘ Your friends and brethren in the Lord. 


ing held at Stavanger the 23d day of the Sec- 
ond month, 1866. 


“Enpre Dant.” 


penengeetiipedbane: 


“T find,” says Sanderman, ‘‘almost invariably, 
at the more I am engaged in doing something 


for the good of others, the happier I am in my 
mind.” The secret of his burning zeal was 
the threefold motto he took from the day 
“ Looking unto Jesus.” 


of his conversion. 


“* My Grace is sufficient fur thee.’ 


am, and whom I serve.” 


= +e 


> «& Whose I 


The Scriptures consist of a collection of words 


words or symbols become effective to this end 


ly when the Holy Spirit is heard speaking 


through them to the heart of faith. 
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DEATH OF MANUEL MATAMOROS. 

Those of our readers who remember the im- 
prisonment of M. Matamoros, in 1860, will be 
interested in the following narrative of his 
death, which has been handed to us for publi- 
cation. The severity of his imprisonment had 
produced a delicacy of constitution which had 
borne fruit in several severe illnesses ; and it 
was thought needful for him to spend the win- 
ter of 1865-6 at Pau, instead of at Lausanne, 
where he had been previously studying, on ac- 
count of the mild climate of the first-named 
place. With this precaution, Matamoros passed 
the winter without material suffering, and re- 
turned to Lausanne, May 9th, 1866, resuming 
his old place in the family of Pastor Bridel. 
“He enjoyed the opportunity on the 30th of 
June (we here quote from the Feuille Religeuse 
of Lausanne, August 12) of seeing eleven young 
Spauiards arrive under the care of a member of 
his own family, who were destined for the col- 
lege at Pau. The lady who is about to found 
this institution, entirely at her own expense, 
being, at the time, on a visit to Lausanne, in- 
vited the friends of Spain, as well as the Span- 
iards residing in the city, twenty in number, to 
meet at her hotel. The meeting was most in- 
teresting. The dear young people sang hymns 


in their own language, alternating with French 
hymns, sung by the whole assembly, and there 


was something profoundly touching (as a gen- 
tleman present remarked) in hearing these 
Swiss and Spanish voices mingling together in 
celebrating the praises of the same Saviour.” 
It was about this time that serious apprehensions 
were entertained as to the state of Matamoros’ 
health. The symptoms reappeared which had 
endangered his life before, and so rapidly did 
he get worse, that on July 11th his kind friend, 
Mr. Green, then staying in Lausanne, thought 
it his duty to convey to him the opinion of the 
doctors that he would not recover. The con- 
flict of feeling which this intelligence produced 
was at first very intense. The thought of his 
unworthiness oppressed him; and then again 
the parting from his own family—the mother 
who had watched over him so tenderly in his 
captivity, who bad visited him in bis exile, and 
who is now bowed down with weakness and the 
almost total loss of sight—to part from herand 
his brothers, was very bitter. But most of all 
was it hard to him to leave the work in Spain— 
the spread of the Gospel in his own country, on 
Which almost his whole soul had been occupied 
ever since his conversion in 1859,and on which 
recently so large a blessing had been granted. 
Must he die and leave this work behind him ? 
About this time he remarked to a friend, “Ido 
not ask for fifteen years, only for fifteen 
months.” How entirely he was afterwards 
enabled to rise above this feeling, and to bow 
to the will of the Almighty in all things, is mani 
fested in the following letter to a lady at Am- 


sterdam: “It is the Doctor’s opinion that I 
must die in three or four days, without having 
opened my College at Pau, my pressat.... 
unfivished ; but | trust the Lord will bless his 
own work, and give a full realization to our 
dearest wishes. There is no one iadispensable 
for Him, not even his servants, who would be so 
happy to shed for Him their heart’s blood—to 
work for Him—to live only for Him!” Then 
he proceeds to give some directions for the 
work, recommending his friend to correspond 
with , whose disinterestedness and humble 
and sincere piety (he says) inspire him with the 
greatest confidence, and concludes by sending a 
message of parting love to every member of her 
family, and to some friends whom he named, 
adding, ‘‘ Say to each of them that the Lord's 
presence is with me—that He sustains, comforts 
and maintains me in the hope of a blessed future 
through Jesus Christ, by whom we have the 
victory for an efernity, and that I wait in peace 
for the time of my departure from this earth.” 
This letter was written in the intervals of ease 
from paroxysms of intense bodily suffering. 

On the 20th Mr. Greene wrote :—“ Yester- 
day our beloved friend had a presentiment that 
last night might be his last, and he assembled 
all the Spanish youths. Oh! that you could 
have heard what be thought would be his last 
address. I shall never forget it, nor will any 
one present. Such werds of exhortation, ten- 
derness and zeal, as none, perhaps, but he is ca- 
pable of expressing. He told them that it was 
like leaving pieces of his heart behind to leave 
them—then he prryed. After they sung a 
hymn, ‘ El cielo es del alma la patria major,’ 
(Heaven is the better country of the soul), 
which, as he remarked, was more like ‘ le chceur 
des anges’ than anything else, so present was 
the Spirit among us.” 

He did not die then. The next day there 
was a slight improvement, so that he was able 
to dictate a short address to the eleven Spanish 
youths recently come to Lausanne. A copy of 
this address was made for each of them by his 
kind friend Madame Bridel, and signed by 
himself; it will be a valued legacy to those re- 
ceiving it. The followiog is a translation ; 

“ MY BELOVED ONES,— With how much sym- 
pathy do I write to you; with what affection 
do [ address to you these few words. Although 
doctors are fallible, and medical science but in 
its youth, yet, united with experience, it assures 
my physicians that ere long | must depart this 
life; and just in those moments which are so 
solemn to me, [ desire to speak to tell you that 
I love you, and that your future spiritual prog- 
ress is the object of my prayers. Look at my 
present position! The thread of life about to 
be severed while in the prime of my days. 
What would become of me did I not believe 
and trust in such a Saviour as Jesus Christ ? 
Jesus is to me, in these moments of pain and 
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sorrow, my refuge and my strength, as He is BASHAN AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 

also my salvation. Farewell, my beloved ones, BY J. L. PORTER. 

may the Lord bless you with his most precious{ Bashan was regarded by the poet prophets 
blessings. “MANUEL Maramoros.” | of Israel as almost an earthly paradise. The 


Some of his friends had ventured to build | Strength and grandeur of its oaks, (Ezek. 
upon this improvement the hope that he would , ***"" G,) the beauty of its mountain ers 
be restored. God, however, had otherwise (Ps. Ixviii. 15,) the unrivalled luxuriance of its 
willed. The disease steadily made way ; and, | Pastures, (Jer. 1. 19,) the fertility of its wide. 
in consequence of the weakening nature of the epreading plains, and the excellence of its 
complaint, he was able to express little to those | Cattle, (Ps. xxii. 12; Micah vii. 14,) all sup- 
who surrounded him. To an intimate friend|Plied the sacred peamen with lofty imagery, 
he had written, asking her to join him in prayer| Remnants of the oak forests still clothe the 
on behalf of one who he considered had griey- | MOUOt@!0 sides ; the soil of the plains and the 
ously injured him. Now, though unable to| pastures on the downs a rich as of yore; and 
speak much at other times, he was always ready | hough the periodic raids of Arab tribes have 
to join in frayer. On one occasion he fervent-| Steatly thinned the flocks and herds, as they 
ly asked a blessing upon Madame Bridel, oka have desolated the cities, yet such as remain— 
had nursed him on this and former occasions | the rams, and lambs, and goats, and bulls— 
with such unwearied devotion. But with what. | ™y be appropriately described, in the words of 
ever other petition his prayers might begin, the | Ezekiel, as “ all of them fatlings of Bashan.” 
were sure to end in this—that God would be | (**%!. 18.) : . 
pleased to visit his own beloved country, this Lying on an exposed frontier, bordering on 
thought seeming to be ever uppermost in his the restless and powerful kingdom of Damascus, 
soul. Once, near the end, he remarked—* 1/294 in the route of the warlike monarchs of 
go to heaven by the way of Gulgotha ; it will be! Nineveh and Babylon, Bashan oiten experi- 
a happy exchange.” On the morning of the | enced the horrors of war, and the desolating 
31st, after listening to the 23d Psalm, he gently | tide of conquest often rolled past and over it. 








fell asleep in the Lord. We cannot doubt that| Phe traces of ancient warfare are yet visible, as 
he is now, not by works, but through the mer-| ¥¢ shall see, in its ruinous fortresses ; and we 
its of a Saviour’s blood, made a glorified parta- shall also see that it is now as much exposed as 
ker of that “fulness of joy” which He has | ever to the ravages of ene nies. It was the first 
promised to “all those who love his appear- province of Palestine that fell before the As- 
ing.” syrian invaders; and its inhabitants were the 
The funeral took place on August 2d first who sat and wept as captives by the banks 
when the mortal remains of Matamoros were of the rivers of the East. ; ‘ : 
followed to the grave by a large number of! Bashan appears to have lost its unity with 
friends. a ; its freedom. It had been united under Og, 
The following brief epitome of the principal , 24 it remained united in possession of the 
events of his life, is extracted from an address | half tribe of Manasseh ; but alter the captivity 
delivered by Pasteur Bridel at the grave: its very name, as a geographical term, disap- 
“He was born at Malaga, 1834; converted | P&'s from history. — . 
at Gibraltar, 1859; imprisoned for the Gospel, | When the Israelites were take n captive, the 
1860. He remained in prison three years, du. | Scattered remoants of the ancient trives came 
ring which his zeal gained many friends to Jesus | back,—some from the parched plains of the 
Christ ; but it was, also, during this short cap- | 2reat desert, some from the rocky defiles of 
tivity that his constitution, up to this time ro- Argob, and some from the heights and glens of 
bust, received a mortal shock. He was con- Hermon,—and they filled and occupied the 
demned to the galleys, but his sentence was | Whole country. Henceforth the name “ Ba- 
commuted to exile in May, 1863. After q | Sban is never once mentioned by either sacred 
visit to England, Gibraltar, Bayonne, &c., he | classic writer; but the four provinces into 
reached Lausanne in May, 1864, and studied | Which it was then rent are often referred to,— 
theology for one year. He spent the winter of and these provinces were not themselves indus 
1865 at Pau, and returned to Lausanne in the}, @@/anitis is manifestly the territory of 
spring of 1866.” Golan, the ancient Hebrew city of refuge; 
Auranitis is only the Greek form of the Hau- 
ran of Ezekiel, (xlviii. 16;) Batanea, the name 
All the peace and favor of the world eannot | then given to the eastern mountain range, is 
calm a troubled heart ; but where the peace is! but a corruption of Bashan; and Trachonitis, 
that Christ gives, all the trouble and disquiet | embracing that singularly wild and rocky dis- 
of the world cannot disturb it. Outward dis- | trict on the north, is just a Greek translation 
tress to a miad thus at peace, is but the rattling | of the old Argob, “the stony.” This last prov- 
of the hail upon the tiles, to him that sits| ince is the only one mentioned in the New Tes- 
within the house at a feast.—Leiyhton. ltament. It formed part of the tetrarchy of 
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Philip, son of the great Herod, (Luke iii. 1) 
3ut thoagh Bashan is not mentioned by name, 
it was the scene of a few of the most interesting 
events of New Testament bistory. 

It was down the western slopes of Bashan’s 
high table-land that the demons, expelled by 
Jesus from the poor man, chased the herd of 
swine into the sea of Galilee. It was on the 
grassy slopes of Bashan’s hills that the multi- 
tudes were twice miraculously fed by the mer- 
ciful Saviour. and that “high mountain,’ to 
which He led Peter, and James, and John, and 
on whose summit they beheld the glories of the 
transfiguration, was that very Hermon which 
forms the boundary of Bashan; and the sacred 
history of this old kingdom does not end here. 
Paul travelled through it on his way to Da- 
mascus; and, after his conversion, Bashan, 
which then formed the principal part of the 
kingdom of Arabia, was the first field of bis 
labors as an apostle of Jesus. “When it 
pleased God,” he tells us, “who separated me 
from my mother’s womb, and called me by his 
grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen, immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood; neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were 
apostles before me; but J went into Arabia. 
(Gal. i. 156—17.) 

His mission to Arabia, or to Bashan, seems 
to have been eminently successful; and that 
Church, which may be called the first-fruits of 
his labors, made steady progress. In the fourth 
century, nearly the whole inhabitants were 
Christian; heathen temples were converted 
into churches, and new churches were built in 
every town and village. At that period there 
were no fewer than thirty three bishoprics in the 
single ecclesiastical province of Arabia. The 
Christians are now nearly all gone; but their 
churches, as we shall see, are there still_—two 
or three turned into wosques, but the vast ma- 
jority of them standing desolate in deserted 
cities. Noble structures some of them are, 
with marble colonnades and stately porticos, 
showing us alike the wealth and the taste of 
their founders, and now remaining almost per- 
fect, as if awaiting the influx of a new Curis- 
tian population. 

There was something to me inexpressibly 
mournful in passing from the silent street into 
the silent church ; and especially in reading, as 
1 often read, Greek inscriptions over the doors, 
telling how such an one, at such a date, had 
consecrated this building, formerly a temple of 
Jupiter, or Venus, or Astarte, as the case might 
be, to the worship of the Triune God, and had 
called it by the name of the blessed saint or 
martyr So-and-so. Now there are no worship- 
pers in those churches; and the people wi.o for 
twelve centuries have held supreme authority 
in the land, have been the constant and ruth- 
less persecutors of Christians and Christianity. 


But their power is on the wane; their reign is 
well nigh at an end; and the time is not far 
distant when Christian influence, and power, 
and industry, shall again repeople the deserted 
cities, and fill the vacant churches, and culti- 
vate the deserted fields of Palestine. 

The foregoing notices will show my readers 
that Bashan is, in many respects, among the 
most interesting of the provinces of Palestine. 
It is comparatively unknown, besides. Western 
Palestine is traversed every year; it forms a 
necessary part of the Grand Tour, and it has 
been described in scores of volumes. But the 
travellers who have hitherto succeeded in ex- 
p'oring Bashan scarcely amount to half a dozen ; 
and the state of the country is so unsettled, and 
many of the people who inhabit it are so hostile 
to Europeans, and, in fact, to strangers in gene- 
ral, that there seems to be but little prospect 
of an increase of tourists in that region. This 
very isolation of Bashan added immensely to 
the charm. and instructiveness of my visit. 
Both land and people remain thoroughly Ori- 
ental. Nowhere else is patriarchal life so fully 
or so strikingly exemplified. The social state 
of the country and the habita of the people are 


just what they were in the days of Abrabam or 


Job. The raids of the eastern tribes are as 
frequent and as devastating now as they were 
then. The flocks of a whole village are often 
swept away in a single incursion, and the fruits 
of a whole harvest carried off in a single night. 
The arms used are, with the exception of a 
few muskets, similar to those with which Che- 
dorlaomer conquered the Rephaim. The im- 
plements of. husbandry, too, are as rude and as 
simple as they were when Isaac cultivated the 
valley of Gerar; and the hospitality is every- 
where as profuse and as genuine as that which 
Abraham exercised in his tents at Mamre. [I 
could scarcely get over the feeling, as I rode 
across the plains of Bashan and climbed the 
wooded hills through the oak forests, and saw 
the primitive ploughs and yokes of oxen and 
goads, aud heard the old Bible salutations 
given by every passer by, and received the ur- 
gent invitations to rest and eat at every village 
and hamlet, and witnessed the killing of the 
kid or lamb, and the almost incredible dispatch 
with which it is cooked and served to the 
guests,—I could scarcely get over the feeling, 
L say, that I had been somehow spirited away 
back thousands of years, and set down in the 
land of Nod, or by the patriarch’s tents at 
Beersheba. Common life in Bashan I found 
to be a constant enacting of early Bible stories. 
Western Palestine has been in a great measure 
spoiled by travellers. In the towns frequented 
by tourists, and in their usual lines of route, I 
always found a miserable parody of Western 
manoers, and not unfrequently of Western 
dress and language ; but away in this old king- 
dom one meets with nothing in dress, language, 
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or manners, save the stately and instructive 
simplicity of patriarchal times. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tar InptaAns.—The Indian Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has published a 
pamphlet of 56 pages, entitled “ A brief sketch 
of the efforts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of the religious Society of Friends to promote 
the civilization and improvement of the In- 
dians ; also of the present condition of the 
- tribes in the State of New York.” 

We are authorized to state that our members 
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may obtain the pamphlet gratuituusly, on appli- 
cation at the Book store, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, and that it is desirable it should 
be placed in the hands of persons not of our 
religious Society, whose influence would give a 
right direction to public opinion in relation to 
the Indians. 

Explanatory of the publication, the Indian 
A Committee informs that it has “ been drawn up 
; chiefly with a view of conveying t> the mem. 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 


the interesting 












































information respecting the 
present condition of the Indians in the State of 











New York, derived from the report ‘of a deputa- 
tion appointed to visit them by the Indian 
Committee of this Yearly Meeting. It is pub- 
lished in the hope that it may increase the in- 
terest of Friends in the welfare of this people, 
who have strong claims on our sympathy and 
kindness. As it will be likely to come under 
the notice of persons not members of our 
Society, it seemed necessary to give a short 
sketch of the rise and progress of the concern, 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for the welfare 
of this people. 






























































It is proper, however, to state 
fi that this concern was by no means limited to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It pervaded the 
whole Society in England and America.— 
Friends in England contributed a large amount 
[of money] to aid it ; and we believe almost all 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends on this conti- 












































nent have Standing Committees engaged in the 
prosecution of this benevolent work among 
different tribes of Indians, carrying on their 
labors upon the same pacific and Christian 
principles.” 
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“concern” for the welfare of the Indians and 
as a“ benevolent work,” was, undoubtedly, at 
its inception, far more than a desire to promote 


‘« propagate religion.” 








REVIEW. 


What is here repeatedly designated as a 


school-learning, agriculture, useful mechanical 
employments and good housewifery. 


“ To pro- 


mote among [the Indians] the principles of the 
Christian religion,” was distinctly mentioned as 
a prominent object when the original commit- 
tee was appointed, in 1795, by Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting. In other words, the under- 


taking was truly missionary in its character—to 


This accorded with the 


declaration of William Penn, in his petition to 


King Charles, that he ‘‘ had in view the glory 


of God by the civilization of the poor Indians, 
and the conversion of these Gentiles, by just 
and lenient measures, to Christ’s kingdom.” 
George Fox wrote to Friends in Pennsylvania 
and West Jersey: ‘“ Let them [the natives] 
know the principles of Truth, so that they may 


know the way of salvation and the nature of 
true Christianity, and how Christ hath died for 
them.” Again, “ All Friends, everywhere, who 
have Indians or blacks, are to preach the Gos- 
pel to them and to other servants, if you be 


true Christians.” “ And also, you must in- 


struct and teach your Indians and negroes and 
all others, that Christ by the grace of God 


tasted death for every man, and gave himself 


a ransom for all men, to be testified in due 


time, and is the propitiation, not for the sins of 
Christians only, but for the sins of the whole 
world.” 


It is evident from the Report of the Deputa- 
tion, as quoted in this pamphlet, that in propor- 
tion as the Indians have embraced Christianity, 
they have advanced in the arts of civilized life. 
Thus the Deputation say in reference to the 
settlement at Cattaraugas : ‘ We occupied the 
principal part of a day in visiting, at their 
homes, the Indians who do not profess Christi- 
anity. Asa class, they are not so comfortable 
in their houses, nor as prosperous farmers as 
those who have been educated and joined re- 
ligious societies.” Of the Onondagas, it is 
said, ‘“‘ The Christian part of the tribe are de- 
sirous to make improvements, and would be 
glad if the land was held in severalty, but 
a large number are not prepared for this 
measure.’ Qne of their principal men, a 
Methodist, remarked: “We Christians are 
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very anxidus that our children should be edu- 
cated. Those of the other party do not think it 
important that their children should be edu- 
After de- 
scribing the condition of the Tuscaroras, about 


cated in the English language.” 


seven miles northeast of Niagara Falls, the ac- 
count says: “ In proportion to the whole num- 
ber, there appear to be among them more pros- 
perous, energetic farmers than on any other 
The reason is obvious. ‘ Most 
of the Tuscaroras profess with the Methodists 
and Baptists.” “It said that all these 
Indians profess a belief in the Christian re- 


reservation.” 
is 


ligion.” 

Iowa YEARLY Meetina.—We have received 
brief but satisfactory accounts of this Yearly 
Meeting. It opened on Fifth-day, the 6th inst., 
and was largely attended. Several Friends 
from other Yearly Meetings were present ; those 
with minutes were John Paige and Peace Jones, 
of New England; Edith Griffith, of Ohio; 
Lydia M. Chase, of Indiana; and John Barker, 
Lydia Jane Hill and Anna Mills, of Western. 
Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings except North Carolina and Philadel- 
phia. An Epistle was addressed to Uanada 
Yearly Meeting, and a Committee was appointed 
to attend the opening of that meeting. The 
subject of addressing Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 


ing was referred to a committee, which reported 
that it did not think the time had come for 
doing so. 


A correspondent writes, ‘* We had a 
highly favored meeting throughout.” 
- —- ~en i 


Marriep, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting. House in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Joun B. Gakrerr to Hannag R. Haines daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Wm. E. Haines, both of German- 
town, 

, on the 27th of Sixth month, 1866, at Gilead 
Meeting, Morrow Co, Onio, Isaant Woop to Mary 
CATTELL. 

——, on the 7th of Ninth month, 1866, at Friends’ 
Meeting, North Falmouth, Mass., Mectian Girrorp, 
son of Arnold and Chloe W. Gifford, to Lyp1a Hoaa, 
daughter of John and Mary Hoag. 

, on the 19th of Ninth month, 1866, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Grassy Run, Micasau F. Moorman to Juuta 
A. Hussy, both members of Dover Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. 


= + ~)e>- 


Diep, on the 11th of Ninth moath, 1866, in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Isatan Hacker, in the 80th year of 
his age. During a protracted illness of more than 
& year, his mind was continued clear, and be was 
enabled to look to the close with perfect clearness 
and a firm trust that through redeemiog mercy his 
sins were blotted out. His close was peaceful, as 
one falling asleep. 
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Dizp, on the 17th of Third month, 1866, Ropert 
Parry, an esteemed member of Chesverfield Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., in the 83d year of hisage. It had 
been bis earnest endeavor to preserve a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man. He suffered 
much during the latter part of bis life from the in- 
firmities and debility incident to age, yet retained 
his mental powers with remarkable vigor, making 
great effort to attend our meetings, esteeming it not 
only a duty, but a privilege. The last time he at- 
tended meeting was on First-dsy, the 13th of Becond 
month. He had been unusually indisposed for a day 
or two, and had passed a sleepless night, so that his 
children were greatly surprized to fiad he expected 
to go,—a distance of three miles. O1 their objecting 
to it, he replied, “‘he had been considering the mat- 
ter, and felt that he must go once more.” Before en- 
tering his home on their return, be was increasingly 
affected with congestion of the brain, which pre- 
cluded much expression through bis short illness ; 
but the gentleness, serenity and sweetness of his 
spirit showed his habitual walk with the Redeemer. 

, on the 21st inst., Saran Wistar, ia the 81st 
year of her age; a» member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

, on the 23d of Ninth month, 1865, Hezekiag 
Hont, in the 43d year of his age; a valuable mem- 
ber of Dover Montbly Meeting, Ohio. His last words 
were, “ Lord, have mercy oa me, and save me;” and 
then added, “ He has given me an assurance that he 
will do it.” 

, on the 7th of Ninth month, 1866, in Vassal- 
boro, Maine, Exuten F. Taser, daughter of George 
and Esther B. Taber, in the 21st year of her age; @ 
member of Vassalooro Monthly M-eting. Her friends 
and relatives feel the comforting assurance that 
their loss is gain to her. 

, on the 25th of Eighth month, 1866, at her 
sisters’ residence, in Rahway, New Jersey, PHEBE 
MARSHALL, aged 86 years, relict of Christopher Mar- 
shall, late of Philadelphia, and a beloved member of 
the Western District Mosthly Meetiag in this city. 
The meek and tender spirit of this dear friend was 
remarkable, and shed a sweet influence over her sick- 
room. Having early submitted to the cross of Christ, 
relying firmly upon her Saviour, she was enabled to 
bear with patience and resigoation the trials of this 
life that came upon her; free from guile, abounding 
ia love toward all, she was released almost free from 
bodily suffering, and redeemed from all sin. We 
doubt not her admittance into that heavenly rest 
prepared for the righteous of all generations. 

, on the 18th of Eighth month, 1866, Saran, 
wife of Samuel Smith, of Wilmington, Obio, in the 
70th year of her age; an esteemed member of Centre 
Montbly Meeting. She manifested much calmness 
and resignation ut the approach of death, expressing 
a belief that her sins were all forgiven through the 
merits of a bleeding Saviour. Altbongh ardently 
attached to the Society of which she was a member, 
and ever alive to its in'erests, she labored much 
with others in works of bea:volence and philan- 
thropy. Her heart was particularly drawn out to- 
wards tbe sick and wounded, and, like the good Sa- 
maritan, she was ever ready to pour in the oil and the 
wine, and administer to their pbysical and spiritual 
necessities. 

J <li a 


A Stated Meeting of the Women's Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seveath St., on Seventh. 
day, the 29th iast., at 4 P. M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 
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Read not books alone, but men; and, above 
all, read thyself. 
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“ Frienps’ Book, STaTioneRY AND First-Day Scuoon 
Srore, 109 N. Tenth St., offers forsale a fresh variety 
of desirable publications, as “Life of the Brothers’ 
Haldane.” “Life of Doddridge,” “ Life of Newton,” 
“ Life of Leighton,” “ Anzonetia Peters,” “ Alleine’s 
Heaven Opened,” &c. &c. Some very choice Tracts, 
as, “Have you ——?” “Uncle Johnson,” “ Poor 
Joseph,” “The Fool’s Pence,” “ Buy your own Cher- 
ries,” ‘ Little Will,” “In the Woods,” &c. &c. Little 
Books for Little Children, as “ Carletta,” “ Poor 
Seppell,” &c. &. Some new “Cartes de Visite,” 
including Bible Scenes, Places, &c., suitable for Il- 
lustrating Bibles. Stationery in general. 

9th mo. 25. 
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TWO ATLANTIC CABLES. 


The recovery of the old Atlantic Cable by the 
Great Eastern is a triumph of scientific skill 
fully equal to that of the successful laying of 
the line now in use. ‘To seek for a slender 
wire lost in a depth of two miles of water, was 
an undertaking of even greater magnitude than 
to lay a new line across the ocean, for the 
chances of success were exceedingly small, and 
the difficulty of lifting the cable to the surface 
after its recovery, proved to be as great as that 
of grappling it at the bottom. 

The old cable parted on the 2d of August, 
1865, in latitude 51° 40’ north, lungitude 38° 
west, when thirteen hundred and twelve miles 
had been paid out. It was recovered yesterday 
(September 2d), after a diligent search for 
eighteen days, in latitude 51° 52’ north, longi- 
tude 36° 03’—a considerable distance from the 

oint where it had been lost just a year and a 

month before. The Great Eastern left Heart’s 
Content on the 9th of August to undertake the 
search, and the work of grappling began on the 
12th. Four times the wire was brought to the 
surface, only to slip off the grappling irons and 
again disappear, but the persons engaged in the 
work persevered until the twenty- ‘eevond day, 
when the broken end was finally secured, 
splice made with the new line on board the 
Great Eastern, the work of lying begun, com- 
munications opened with Valentia, and the 
Great Eastern headed towards Trinity Bay. 
The admirable preservation of the broken cable 
is illustrated in the despatch we print elsewhere, 
announcing that news from the Great Eastern 
up to yesterday morning had been received at 
Heart’s Content by way of Valentia, in the 
space of a few moments. 

The old proverb as to the futility of looking 
for a needle in a haystack is so thoroughly dis- 
proved by this successful search for a small 
wire in mid.ocean, that its force is lost. The 
result is in the highest degree satisfactory, not 
only because the possession of two lines will 
enable the Atlantic Telegraph Company to give 
greater facilities for the accommodation of the 
public, but for the weightier reason, that a cer- 
tainty of permanent communication is virtually 
secured by the laying of a second line. In a 
year or two, stimulated by the success which has 













































tory. 


attended the enterprises of this summer, other 
companies will probably spin similar webs on 
the floor of the ocean, or the company now in 
existence may enlarge its operations still further, 
so that Halifax despatches and steamer arrivals 
will continue to be “ old news,” 
been since the 2 
of insecurity shich has been inspired by the 
fear of new disasters to the single cable, will 
give place to confidence and repose so soon as 
the second line gets into operation ; and then 
we may expect a revision of the plans of jour- 


as they have 


7th of last J uly. The feeling 


nalism, and new relations between the trade and 


commerce of the new world and those of the 


old.—N. Y. Post. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


THE HUGUENOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 


The mournful yet glorious annals of religious 


human. 


persecution form a chapter of undying interest 
in human history. 
and of martyrs stand out on its pages in con- 
spicuous and unfading colors. 
vests both alike with something of the super- 
In the former a perfection of ma- 
lignity, an induration of the heart and conscience, 
paturally suggests the idea of fiendish inspira- 
tion; in the 
fortitude and meekness seems to exalt our poor 
human nature to the confines of the divine. 
In all that band of heroes, who, in various 
countries and periods, have given their lives for 
their religion, we find a common type. Minor 
differences of race and character are merged 
in the assimilating element of a victorious faith. 
Englishman and Frenchman, Ho!lander and 
Italian, Asiatic and African, have in their tura 
undergone tke fiery trial; yet it would be difli- 
cult to discriminate the special features which 
have distinguished each, or to award the palm 
of fortitude among the rival martyrs. 
them, 


The names of persecutors 


Imagination in- 


latter a sublime combination of 


All of 


in truth, were fellow-soldiers in that 
“noble army,” and the banner under which 
they fought 
Christendom. 


was the common standard of 


The sufferings of the Protestants of France 


The 


in the reign of Louis XIV., subsequent to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, are in their 
general features familiar to most readers of his- 
“ Dragonnades,” which, under the 


influence of his Minister Louvois and of his Jesu- 
itieal and priestly counsellors, the King inflict- 


ed upon his unoffending Huguenot subjects, 


will affix an everlasting stigma on the reign of 


the “Grand Monarque.” 


A brutal soldiery, 


subject to no check or restraint, were quartered 
in the homes of the families who adhered to 
the Reformed faith, and they exercised the ut- 
most rigor of pillage, torture and outrage, with- 
out distinetion of sex or age, upon the helpless 


recusants. 


Neither was escape permitted to 


those who found the persecutivn in their homes 


intolerable. 


The strictest precautions were 
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adopted to deprive the victims of tyranny of 
that alternative. The guards were doubled at 
the frontiers; the peasants were enjoined to 
aid in arresting fugitives; svldiers were dis- 
persed over every part of the country, and 
rigorous orders were given to stop any person 
passing the frontiers without a passport. In 
spite of all these precautions, it is true, great 
numbers of the persecuted did find means to 
escape, and settled themselves in foreign 
countries, of which they and their descendants 
became some of the most valued citizens. But 
the escape of these fortunate persons was not 
effected without fearful risk: confinement to 
the galleys for life was the penalty of the ar- 
rested fugitive. 

The condition of those upon whom this sen- 
tence was carried out may be described without 
any exaggeration as “ worse than death.” It 
was death in a multitude of cases without the 
ae consciousness of martyrdom, or the 
mercy of a speedy release from suffering. It 
was a heel death from excessive labor and 
ill usage, terminating a servitude in which the 
wretched victim underwent almost every form 
of misery wost terrible to human nature—eold, 
hunger, chains, scourging, sick oess—superadd- 
ed to the oc-asional horrors of naval warfare 
and the perils of shipwreck. 
other forms of persecution have often moved 
our sympathies. We have shuddered at the 
martyrdums of the stake, the pincers, or the 
rack— 

“the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown and Damien's bed of steel,” 


but the condition of the galley slave, the de- 
tails of whose sufferings were out of sight and 
little known, excites in our minds a much less 


keen emotion. It conveys, indeed, a vague 
notion of severe and unremitting labor; but we 
do not recognize in it what it rea!ly was—a form 
of martyrdum more calculated, perhaps, than any 
other to test tothe uttermost the capacity of 
endurance in human beings. 

Of the sufferings of these unhappy “ Foreats 
pour la Foi,” as they were popularly called by 
their contemporaries, some interesting records 
have been preserved in such of the memoirs 
and narratives, drawn up by the sufferers them- 
selves, as have come down tous. The compila- 
tion of M. Athanase Coquerel, under the above 
title, furni-hes a good, though brief, account 
derived from such sources, of the nature and 
extent of the persecution of which the galleys 
were the scene. Among the documents com- 
prised in this volume is a catalogue, formed from 
a collection of various extant lists of the Prot- 
estants under sentence at the galleys from 1684 
to 1762, specifying their names, and, in the 
majority of cases, their places of birth, age, 
sentence, period of suffering, and the date of its 
termination, whether by release ordeath. One 
of the most complete of these lists, that of M. 


Descriptions of 


M. Haag, gives a total—probably below the 
truth—of no less than 1480 convicts, con- 
demned to the galleys for adherence to the re- 
formed faith during the period referred to. 
Almost every variety of age, class, and con- 
dition, is represented in these rolls. The youth 
of fifteen or sixteen, sentenced for attending 
with his parents at their prayer-meetings, and 
the old man of seventy years and upwards, 
whose brief remnant of life was in most cases 
speedily cut short by the rigors of his treatment, 
are found there. ‘There, among the humble 
and low-born members of the reformed church, 
are enrolled no less than forty six gentlemen of 
birth, and two chevaliers of the order of St. 
Louis. There are the names of some men, 
such as the erudite Louis de Marolles, eminent 
for their attainments in science and leuroing, 
and who found ever in their vile floating dun- 
geons some consolation from, and means to carry 
on their cherished studies. Of the ministers 
of the proscribed religion but very few names 
occur, which is explained by the fact that it 
was only in rare exceptions that the sentence 
of death in their case was commuted for the 
doubtful mercy of the galleys. What is more 
remarkable is the appearance in this martyr 
roll of a few individuals, born and educated as 
Roman Catholics, who embraced, in the very 
midst of the storm that raged against it, the 
persecuted side. Oae of these converts, was 
Jean Bion, the chaplain of the “ La Superbe ” 
galley, who has recorded in his touching narra- 
tive, published in London and at Amsterdam 
in 1/08-9, the circumstances which impelled 
him “to preach the faith which once he de- 
stroyed.” It was when he visited in the hold 
of the vessel the mangled aud bleeding sufferers, 
who had undergone the terrible “ bastonaie” for 
refusing to kneel at the celebration of the mass, 
and when shocked at that spectacle he found 
himself addressed by them in words of comfort 
and encouragement, that his heart was melted 
and his creed changed. ‘ Their blood,’ he 
says, “ preached to me, and I felt myself a 
Protestant.” 

The account of the treatment and condition 
of the convicts on board the galleys, which is 
to be found in M. Coquerel’s volume, is mainly 
derived from the other work, of which the title 
is also prefixed to this article, the “ Mémoires 
of Jean Marteilhe.” The genuineness of this 
narrative, which was originally published at 
Rotterdam in 1757, and is referred to in sever- 
al contemporary publications, appears to be be- 
yond question. The work had, however, be- 
come extremely scarce ; only two or three 
copies were known to exist, and it was with 
some difficulty rescued from oblivion. It was 
known, however, to M. Michelet, who in the 
13th volume of his “ History of France,” con- 
taining an account of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, referred to and cited from the 






































































































































































































































































































volume, characteriz'ng the neglect to republish 
it as discreditable to Protestants, and de- 
scribing it in those terms :— 

“ (est un livre du premier ordre par la char 
mante naiveté du récit, l’angélique douceur, 
écrit comme entre terre et ciel. Comment ne 
le ré-imprime-t-on pas ?” 

The republication of the volume in Paris in 
1864, under the editorship of M. Paumier, is 
the answer to this appeal ; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say that a more valuable contribution to 
the records of genuine martyrology could hard- 
ly be found. The narrator is a young French- 
man, who from the year 1700 to 1713, when, 
through the intervention of our Queen Anne, 
he and some bundreds of his fellow Protestants 
were released from bondage, underwent the 
punishment of the galleys. The tale of suffer- 
ing is told with a candor and ingenuousness 
extremely captivating, and in a spirit of mod- 
eration and forbearance towards his persecutors 
which increases our sympathy for the writer. 
In addition to the personal narrative, Marteilhe 
gives a very full and interesting description of 
the French galleys,—their construction and 
equipment, the organization of their crews, 
their discipline and the treatment of the miser- 
able beings who worked in them. His volume 
contains also an unusual variety of striking 
incidents and illustrations of human character, 
exhibited sometimes in its lowest degradation, 
sometimes in its noblest aspects of fortitude and 
devotion. The constancy of those humble con- 
fessors who endured patiently for many years 
the abominations of such a hell upon earth as 
the convict-ships, from which, at any moment, 
a simple declaration of conformity to the faith 
of their persecutors would have set them free, 
entitles them beyond all question to a high 
place in the roll of martyrs. We believe that 
a summary of the leading points of Marteilhe’s 
narrative will interest our readers, and we shall 
be glad if it should be the means of making his 
touching narrative better known. 

“T was born,” says the writer, “ at Bergerac. 
a small town in the province of Perigord, in 


the year 1684, my parents being persons of 


the middle class engaged in trade, who, by the 
grace of God, lived and remained constant unto 
death in the principles of the reformed faith, 
and whose conduct was without reproach, 
bringing up their children in the fear of God, 
and instructing them in the tenets of the true 
religion, and avoidance of the papal errors.” 
It was in the year 1699, that the Duke de la 
Force, a renegade from the principles of the 
reformed faith, which his ancestora had nobly 
upheld and suffered for, obtained a commission 
from the King to go down to Perigord, in which 
province he had large estates, “ to convert the 
Huguenots.” The instruments which he em- 
ployed for this service were of two kinds—they 
were four Jesuit fathers and a regiment of 
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dragoons. The keen blades of the latter were 
found even more efficacious in subduing heresy 
than the arguments of the former. There were 
no cruelties which these booted missionaries did 
not put in force to compel their miserable vic- 
tim to attend the mass, and to abjure the Prot- 
estant religion with the most dreadful forms of 
imprecation. No less than twenty-two of these 
ruthless dragoons were quartered in the house 
of the Marteilhe family. The father was con- 
signed to prison; two sons and daughters, who 
were but children, were sent into a convent. 
The mother alone was left in the house with 
this gang of ruffians, who inflicted shocking 
eruelties upon her. Having destroyed or 
plundered all that was in the house, and left 
only the four walls standing, they dragged the 
unhappy woman before the Duke, who compelled 
her by violence and menaces to sign the formulary 
of conversion, protesting as she did soagainst the 
force which was put upon her will. Jean Mar- 
teilhe, then but sixteen years of age, managed to 
effect his escape from Bergerac by night, in com- 
pany with a young friend and fellow-townsman 
of about his own age; they entered into a com- 
pact together, while they implored the Divine 
protection, to remain firm and constant to the re- 
formed faith, even at the peril of death or the 
galleys. How nobly this vow was kept will 
appear by the sequel. 


(To be continued.) 
“ ~oGi~o= a 


HEVEONE. 

M. Mathieu is announced as having discov- 
ered a new substance called heveone, and which 
promises to become of important use in many 
of the arts. It is a viscous vegetable fat ob- 
tained by the action of a high temperature upon 
a pure kind of caoutchouc. 

This substance possesses great powers of ad- 
hesion to any surface to which it may be ap- 
plied, and, as it does not oxidise nor alter in 
the air, it serves admirably to preserve iron or 
steel instruments and polished articles from rust 
or tarnish. It retains this property even when 
the coating is so thin as to be almost impercep- 
tible. Applied to stopeocks, pistons, serew con- 
nections and the like, it renders them at once 
beautifully mobile and perfectly tight ; it does 
not dry or become sticky, nor does it attack 
brass or other metal work, as the generality of 
greases do. 

Being quite impervious to water, heveone ap- 


to articles made of leather, such as boots, 
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harness, etc, after a few applications, renders 
them waterproof and supple; it also tends to 
preserve objects from decay. It is considered 
the best material to use for rifles, whether as a 
constituent of the greased wood, or to protect 
the interior of the barrel from rust; it is found 
to prevent fouling to a far greater extent than 
any other kind of grease, and renders the sub- 


sequent cleaning a matter of no difliculty.— 
The Methodist. 
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THE HARVESTING AND CARE OF SORGHUM. 
Sorghum is essentially a perenuial plant. It 
would reproduce itself from the roots, like 
other grasses, if not killed by frost. The in- 
ference then is that the excess of suyar, after 
furnishing the material for stalk and seed, tends 
to return to the roots, there to constitute capi- 
tal stock for another growth. If this be true, 
the period of greatest saccharine wealth must 
be at the time the seed is forming, and before 
the countermarch of forces sets in. The notion 
that fully ripe cane only produces erystallizable 
sugar, is not well supported. It is natural to 
infer this. but the facts do not support the 
theory. Sugar is made from both ripe and 
partially ripe cane, as often from the latter as 
the former, and oftener, we think, from that 
which is slightly under than that which is over 
ripe. We think cane should be cut when the 
majority of the seeds have acquired a maturity 
corresponding with that of wheat when it is 
considered ripe enough to cut. 
Stripping Cane.—In this matter operators 
will be governed by circumstances. It is bet- 


ter to strip the cane and bind it up in nice, 
convenient bundles, but it is not best to take 
the time for this, if you must thereby delay or 
prolong the time of harvesting, unduly incur- 
ring the risk of a freeze, or if the work of 
plowing and planting fall wheat must be neg- 
lected, or if other 


interests more important 
must be sacrificed. Cane may be worked with- 
out stripping, but the blades should be dry and 
not mildewed. It is more cumbersome to 
handle, the operation of grinding is much 
slower, the leaves take up considerable juice, 
and, with horse-power mills, the drawbacks are 
sufficient to reodcr this mode wholly unad. 
visable. The blades may be stripped off while 
the cane is standing, but in this ease the cane 
should be cut as fast as stripped, or without 
more than one day’s delay. It may be cut 
without stripping, and put immediately, while 
the leaves are green, into moderate-sized shocks 
like corn. This is, in some respects, a good 
pian. The blades are better preserved, and 
are worth something for fodder. When the 
cane is hauled to the mill, the blades go along 
at the same time, and may be stripped off iu a 
convenient place for removal to the barn or 
shed. The labor of stripping when the leaves 
are cured—we do not say dried—on the stalks, 
is considerable. They are tough, and it re- 
quires an actual pull to disengage them. When 
quite green and tender, or when dry and 
brittle, the blades may be rubbed off in various 
ways, some of them very expeditious. If the 
stalks are piled on the cart or wagon, with the 
smaller ends sticking out all one way, they may 
be pulled out of the load two or three stalks at 
a time, leaving most of the blades behind. 
Some recommend setting up a board with sever. 
al auger holes, of different sizes, bored through 
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at a convenient height, and employing one 
small boy to insert the small ends of the cane 
into the holes, and another on the opposite side 
to jerk them through. 

Seed.—One convenient mode of entting off 
the seed heads is to whack them off with the 
knife at the time the cane is cut, and before 
the handful of stalks, which has been cut, 
laid down or put into the shock. Another is, 
when the cane is laid down in little bunches on 
the ground with some re; gularity, to chop them 
off on the groand. This is very conveniently 
done if a little care is employed in laying down 
the stalks, and it does tolerably well any way. 
It leaves the seed heads less scattered, which is 
an object if they are to be collected, and if 
they are allowed to go to waste, or if it is pro- 
posed to turn stock in to eat them, we hope 
neither of these plans will be charged upon us, 

Curing Cane.—A curing process of about 
two weeks is an advantage, not only in concen- 
trating the juice and reducing the quantity to 
be evaporated by fire, but also in improving the 
quality of the syrup. A brief period of drying 
fixes the chloraphyl, or green vegetable matter, 
which exists in the epidermis and shell of the 
cane, also in the sheath which surrounds the 
stalk, and prevents this offensive substance from 
being expressed out with the juice. 

Storing Cane.—If cane is to be kept for con- 
venience longer than the time appropriated for 
curing, it will keep without injury in shocks in 
the field, if put up so that the rains cannot 
penetrate, or if the leaves are cured it may, 
when quite dry, be put iato large stacks and 
covered with straw, to protect it from rains and 
suns. Sheds are most secure, but they should 
be open at the sides. There is more danger of 
heating with cane that has been stripped, than 
with that which is put up with its dry leaves 
on; hence, more care should be employed with 
the former to secure ventilation. If put up in 
large bulk, leave air passages through the centre, 
or, what is better, support it up from the ground 
or floor upon a low cribbing of rails, allowing 
the air to circulate beneath. Avoid leaving 
cane an unnecessary length of time in small 
bulks, exposed to the sun and wind. The juice 
evaporates rapidly, and it will soon become so 
dry as to be worthless. 

Frozen Cane.—A frost that merely kills the 
leaves without freezing the cane does no in- 
jury, except that it leaves the stalks exposed to 
the sun in much the condition of stripped cane. 
It should therefore be cut and stored or shocked 
without much delay, to prevent the undue 
evaporation of juice. If the thermometer de- 
scends one or two degrees below the freezing 
point, the probabilities are that the juice is 
frozen in the stalks. If this is the case, it will 
be indicated in a few hours, or as soon as 
thawed, by a very obvious coloring, which ap- 
pears when the stalk is cut. The juice cells 
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become ruptured, and mingle with the crude 
sap, the sugar water staining the portion af- 
fected. Thedepth to which the frost has pene- 
trated can be distinctly seen. Frozen cane 
should be cut down with all possible dispatch, 
and protected as much as possible from the sun. 
To save time, cut it without stripping, and if 
necessary for greater dispatch, throw it into 
close heaps on the ground, and as soon as practi- 
cable put it in shocks, or, if the leaves are dry, 
it may be put immediately into sheds or shocks. 
Avoid putting it up in a large bulk when warm 
from the sun, and in all the operations have 
regard to the importance of keeping it cool. If 
cut immediately after being frozen, and put up 
and kept cool, there need be vo fears about loss 
or damage. It will keep for an indefinite 
period. But hours, and even minutes, are im- 
portant. If neglected and exposed to the warm 
sun, fermentation commences immediately, and 
in a few days of warm weather, such as usually 
follow early frosts, the sugar is gone to the 
winds. 

An untimely frost—that is, one which occurs 
early, while the cane is growing vigorously, 
before it has been stunted and somewhat hard- 
ened by moderately cool weather—is more dis- 
astrous than a late frost, even to cane in appa- 
rently the same or corresponding stages of ma- 
turity. The cane is more tender and suscep- 
tible; it contains more of the fermenting ele- 
ment, and the weather which follows an early 
frost is usually unseasonably warm. Let no 
cane producer beguile himself with the idea 
that ripe cane is not liable to an injury from a 
freeze. Both ripe and green cane are suscep- 
tible, and in almost the same degree. A freeze 
will cause the utter loss of either, if not imme- 
diately protected from the sun, and it is not 
worth while to calculate upon any advantage 
which one may possess over the other. If two 
lots were exposed to the same freeze, we would 
secure the ripest first, as it would be presumed 
to be the better worth securing.— Sorgo Journ. 

wiighice 
SUNBEAM LOVE. 

A darling little infant 

Was playing on the floor, 
When suddenly a sunbeam 

Came through the open door; 
And striking on the carpet, 

It made a golden dot; 
The darling baby saw it, 

And crept up to the spot. 
His little face was beaming 

With a smile of perfect joy, 
As if an angel’s presence 

Had filled the little boy ; 
And with his tiny finger, 

As in a fairy dream, 
He touched the dot of sunshine, 

And followed up the beam, 


He looked up to his mother, 
To share his infant bliss; 

Then stooped and gave the sunbeam 
A pure, eweet baby kiss. 
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O Lord, our heavenly father, 
Ia the fulness of my joy, 
I pray that childlike feeling 
May never leave the boy. 
But in the days of trial, 
Woen sin allures the youth, 
“Send out the Light” to guide him,— 
The sunbeams of Phy Truth. 
And may this heart be ever 
To Thee an open door, 
Through which Thy truths, as sunbeams, 
Make joy upon life’s floor. 
6 —ositiinien 
A GERMAN TRUST SONG. 
Just as God leads me I would go; 
I would not ask to choose my way ; 
Content with what He will bestow, 
Assured He will not let me stray, 
So as He leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 
A child ia him confiding. 


Just as God leads, I am content ; 
I rest me calmly in His hands ; 
That whicb He bas decreed and sent— 
That which His will for me commands, 
I would that He should all fulfil, 
That I should do His gracious will 
In living or in dying. 
Just as God leads, [all resign ; 
I trust me to my Father's will; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfil; 
That which His love ordained as right, 
Before he brought me to the light, 
My all to Him resigning. 
Just as God leads me, I abide 
In faith, in hope, in suffering, true; 
His strength is ever by my side— 
Cac aught mgs boldon Him undo? 
I bold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing- 
The best in kinduess sending. 
Jast as God leads, I onward go, 
Oft amid thorns and briers keen ; 
God does not yet his guidance show— 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving father’s will, 
Faithful and true He leads me still. 
Thus anchored, faith is resting. 
Lampertvs, 1735, 
sinansniilliglppaaoitlsaaiates 


THE STATURE OF AMERICANS. 


Dr. B. A. Gould lately read a paper before 
the American Academy of Sciences, giving 
some interesting facts in relation to this subject. 
They appear to have been derived from the 
army measurements during the late war. The 
men from Iowa head the list, with an average 
height of 69 inches; next come those from 
Ohio, 68.8 ; Indiana, 68.7 ; Maine, 68.6; Mis- 
souri, 68.5; Minnesota, 68.3; Vermont, 68.1. 
No other soldiers were of a greater average than 
five feet eight inches tall. New Hampshire 
heads the second group of States, with men 
67.9 inches; New York, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan all have the average of 67.8 inches; 
Wisconsin, 67.7; Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, 67.5; Massachusetts, 67.4. The col- 
ored troops of Louisiana, 67.3. The New Jer- 
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sey troops were the shortest of all, averaging 
only 66.7 inches. If these returns may be 
trusted, the average stature of the men of the 
Northern States, taking the shorter men of the 
Atlantic coast with the tall inhabitants of the 
West, is about five feet eight inches. It is a 
curious fact that men born in America increase 
in height until they are 28 years qld. After 
this time a small loss of stature occurs, men be- 
ing perceptibly shorter at 35 years than they 
were at 29 or 30,and this Dr. Gould attributes 
to the consolidation of the cartilages of the back 
bone. 








scattered good seeds of useful ¢ grain, his path 
would become one of living growth and abiding 
usefulness. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgan INTeELLIGENce.—The Great Eastern has 
returned safely to Kugland, after completing the 
work of laying the two Atlantic cables. 

The latest accounts make it appear probable that 
the difficulty in regard to the Venetian debt, which 
has retarded the full conclusion of the treaty of 
peace between Austria and Italy, will soon be 
amicably settled. 

A telegram of the 21st, from Dresden, annonnced 
that peace had been concluded between Prassia and 
Saxony, but avother dispatch the next day stated 
that this announcement was premature, but that good 
progress had been made toward such a result. 

It is stated that all the principal towns of Saxony 
are to have Prussian garrisons, except Zittau and 
Bautzen, which will be garrisoned by Sixons, and 
the remainder of the Saxon forces will be transferred 
to Prussian soil. 

The Prussian prohibition against the holdiog of 
public meetings in Saxony has caused great agitation 
in Dresden. 

Considerable opposition to the annexation of 
Hanover to Prussia has been shown in the former 
kingdom, especially in the small towns. Pamphlets 
and sheets couched in language hostile to Prussia, 
have been seized, and some persoos wh» had sent an 
address of devotion to the King of Hanover, have 
been arrested by the Prussian authorities. 

Austria has sent a Chargé-d’Affaires to Berlin. 

All the South German governments bave informed 
the Prussian Cabinet of their readiness to introduce 
into their respective States the Prussian monetary 
system, taking the thaler and the groschen as the 
basis of their circulation. By this means unity of the 
currency will be established throughout Germany, 
and the rate of exchange between Prussian and 
other German moneys will no longer exist. 

A memorial bas been circulated and numerously 
signed at Frankfort-on-the-Main for the indepead- 
ence of that city. 

The Prussian fleet ia the harbor of Ki-l has been 
put out of commission, and there are various indica- 
tions of a general disarmament. 

The Austrian Guzette denies that remonstrances 
have been addressed to the Austrian government, on 
behalf of that of ltaly, against the removal of various 
national relics and objects of art from Venetia, and 
declares that the Austrian government has no inten- 
tion of appropriating any articles belonging to the 
national institutions of the province, and that it has 
ordered a conscientious division of the property as it 
belongs to Austria or Italy. 

A French circular, generally supposed to be the 
work of the Emperor himself, bas been issued, 
which says the recent changes. are favorable to 
France; Prussia and Italy are drawn nearer in ideas 
and interest; Austria has now no bostile intent, and 
the convention respecting Rome will be loyally 
carried out. Second-class navies are assured of the 
liberty of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. It 
justifies the Emperor’s offer of mediation between 
Austria and her opponents, and hints at the annex- 
ation of people of the same language and interest to 
any of the Powers of Europe. It advocates the 
necessity of perfect defence and military organization, 
not, however, as a threat, aad expresses a belief in 
a lasting peace in Europe. This circular is re- 
garded as an indication that Napoleon desires the 
preservation of peace. 

A recent English paper mentious the arrival in 


stint 
THE SKY AN INDICATOR OF THE WEATHER. 

The color of the sky, at particular times, af. 
fords wonderfully good guidance. Not only does 
a rosy sunset presage good weather, and a rud- 
dy sunrise bad weather, but there are other 
tints which speak with equal clearness and ac- 
curacy. A bright yellow sky, in the evening, 
indicates wind; a pale yellow, wet; a neutral 
gray color constitutes a favorable sign in the 
evening, and an unfavorable one in the morning. 
The clouds are again full of meaning in them- 
selves. If their forms are soft, undefined, and 
full feathery, the weather will be fine; if their 
edges are hard, sharp and definite, it will be 
foul. Generally speaking, any deep, unusual 
hues betoken wind or rain; while the more 
quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 
These are simple maxims, and yet not so sim- 
ple but that the British Board of Trade has 
thought fit to publish them for the use of sea- 
faring men.— Scientific American. 

eninindaiiitininnia 
AGRICULTURE. 

Study is essential to the highest success of 
agriculture, aod farming ought to rank among 
the learned professions as a field of intellectual 
labor and enjoyment. It is beautifully adapted 
to the wants of man. The general laws of vege- 
table growth are so simple that they can be 
understood by men in a low state of civilization 
when the wants are few; and they are also so 
complicated and nicely balanced in their higher 
relations that they require all the study, wisdom 
and skill of the highest civilized society, that 
the fruits of the earth may satisfy, in their 
quantity and quality, the demands of such a 
state of society. We find, then, in the very be- 
ginning, plants adapted to man as an intellect- 
ual and physical being. By their unlimited 
power of improvement they are fitted to call cut 
forever his mental activity, and by this very 
power of improvement they are fitted to gratify 
his increasing desires as he advances in civili- 
zation.— Prof. Chadbourne, of Williams College. 

icnincmatnnllth pmees 
If two persons were to pursue » ithe same track, 
one scattering roses behind him all the way, 
his course would soon be one only marked by 
withered beauty. If the other, as he went, 
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the Downs, off the southeast coast of England, of 
three out of five clipper sbips which left China about 
the end of the Fifth month, laden with the first car- 
goes of tea of the season, and intending a trial of 
their comparative speed on the voyage to England, 
a premium being allowed by the consignee to the 
owner of the first ship arriving in dock. One of the 
vessels sailed on the 29th of Fifth month, three on 
the 30th and one on the 3lst, from Foo-chow- foo, 
and the three which started on the 30th reached the 
Downs, near Deal, on the 6th iust., two at 8 A. M. 
and the other at 1 P. M.; thus accomplishing the 
distance of 14,000 miles in 99 days, an average of 
over 141 miles a day, and probably the speediest 
voyage ever made between those ports. Last year 
the shortest passage was 109 days. The other two 
competing ships had not arrived late on the evening 
of the 6th. 

A battle is reported to have taken place in the 
island of Candia between the Turks and the in- 
surgents, in which the former were victorious. 


Mexico.—The city of Durango has been abandoned 
by the main French force, 500 men remaining, and 
Juarez has sent a force to attack that city. Official 
dispatches to the 27th ult. state that Juarez was 
preparing to remove to Monterey and make tbat his 
seat of government. The French are said to be for- 
tifying Vera Cruz on the land cide, apprehending an 
attack from the Liberals, who bave approached 
within nine miles of the city, and hold some points 
on the road between it and the capital. The Impe- 
rialists have withdrawn from Guaymas and Mazat- 
lan, and now hold no ports except Acapulco and 
Vera Cruz. There are said to be no present indica- 
tions of a speedy departure of the French troops. 

British America.—The telegraph cable has been 
successfully relaid across the Gulf of Newfoundland, 
and one is to be laid across Northumberland Strait. 

In Canada, some excitement respecting the Fenians 
is still kept up. The government has issued a cir- 
cular to county attorneys and police magistrates, 
directing the seizure of all arms in the possession 
of persons whom they deem dangerous, and all 
known or suspected to be connected with the Feni- 
ans are to be rigorously prosecuted. Railroad trains 
and steamers a:riving at Toronto, it is said, are to 
be closely watched, #nd all suspicious characters 
searched, arrested, and if they cannot give a satis- 
factory account of their business, committed to 
prisow. A special night patrol is to be organized 
from the citizens, 

Inp1a.—A Calcutta correspondent of the London 
Times states that a terrible famine is prevailing in 
Orissa and’ the neighboring districts, which lie 
southwest of Culcutta, near the eastern coast of 
Hindoostan. It commenced last Tenth month, and 
was caused by the failure of the autumn crop of rice 
from deficiency of rain. A scanty crop was obtained 
in the Twelfth month, but the supply was exhausted 
by the beginning of Fourth month, when an appeal 
was made for belp from abroad. At the beginning 
of the Eighth month, it is stated that in the districts 
affected, 75,000 persons were daily fed by public 
charity, and probably double that number by pri- 
vate aid; while the average number of deaths re- 
ported to the authorities for the six weeks previous 
was not less than 2500 per week, and many in the 
interior were not reported. Large quantities of rice 
had been sent by the government, but much was 
lost on the stormy const, and the supply appeared 
to be still inadequate, 

Soutn America.—A fierce battle took place on the 
Rio Plate, on the 16th and 17th of Seveuth month. 
The allies surprised the Paraguayans, and drove 
them from a position which they were fortifying, but 















on attempting a further advance, were compelled to 
desist, and defend the works they had taken, which 
was successfully done against two attacks from the 
Paraguayans. The next day another line of fortifi- 
cations was taken by tke allies, recovered and again 
retaken, but finally the allied troops were driven 
back, retaining only the works captured on the 16tb, 
which they were strengtheniog. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of Oregon has ratified 
the Constitutional amendment respecting representa- 
tion, &e. 

The Legislature of South Carolina, which ad- 
journed on the 2st inst., passed an act securing to 
treedmen the right to make and enforce contracts, 
to sue and be sued, to give evidence, to inherit, pur- 
chase, lease and sell real and personal property, to 
enjoy full and equal benefit of personal security, 
personal liberty and private property, and of all 
legal remedies the same as whites. It provides for 
the infliction of the same punishment for the same 
offences upon blacks and whites alike, and repeals 
all laws inconsistent with it, except that declaring 
marriages between whites and blacks illegal and 
void. Measurez were also adopted to supply corn 
to the destitute, to provide limbs fur disabled sol- 
diers, to establish a penitentiary system, and to au- 
thorize a loan to aid in rebuilding the burnt district 
in Charleston. All further legislation relative to 
the freedmen was postponed to the regular session 
in the Eleventh montb, 

The amendment to the U. S. Constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery having been forwarded by the Secretary 
of State to the Legislature of Texas, as to those of 
otber States, for its action thereon, the Committee on 
Federal Relations, to which it was referred, has re- 
ported, asking to be excused from its farther con- 
sideration, and respectfully returniog it to the Sec- 
retary, on the ground that the people of Texas, in 
Convention, have already, by an ordinance, acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the Constitution of the 
United States, in which the article in question is em- 
braced as part of the saine ; that the courts of law so 
bold, and administer said article; and that the Legis- 
lature has no authority inthe matter, and any action 
thereon would be surplusage if not intrusive. 

J.C. Braine, the rebel naval lieutenant, who com- 
manded the party which seized the steamer Chesa- 
peake, in the Twelfth month, 1863, on the passage 
from New York to Portland, was arrested in New 
York on the 22d inst., at the instance of J. Johnson, 
first engineer of the Chesapeake at the time of the 
capture, on a charge of wounding Johnson and kill- 
ing his assistant. After a preliminary examination 
before a U.S. Commissioner, the case was adjourned 
to the 8th of next month. 


The Ottawa Indians in Kansas, a small tribe num- 
bering only about 250, have, with the approval of 
the U. S. government, set apart 20,000 acres of valu- 
able land, more than one-fourth of their reservation, 
for the endowment of an Indian college to be located 
25 miles south of Lawrence. In addition, one sec- 
tion of 640 acres is made, by treaty stipulations, in- 
alienable and untaxable; and on this they are erect- 
ing buildings aud opening a farm on which the pu- 
pils are required to work for a stipulated time each 
day. Extensive beginniogs have already been made 
in growing forest and fruit trees. They hope, by 
enlarging this school, to instruct promising pupils of 
other tribes also. 

The Legislature of New Jersey, at its recent extra 
session, elected Alexander G. Cattell U, 8. Senator 
from that State, to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
jection, last winter, by the U. 8S. Senate, of J. P. 
Siockton; a vacancy which the Legislature failed 
to supply at its reguiar session. 


